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liveth), a dissembler of ill parts which reign in him, a
bragger of some good that he wanteth, thinketh
nothing well but what either he himself or some of his
friends and countrymen hath said or done, he is pas-
sionately kind and angry, careless either to gain or
keep, vindictive, but, if he be well answered, at him-
self." Yet a good part of all his quarrelsomeness sprang
from the missionary fervour with which he held to his
beliefs. He had definite theories of his art, and felt
that he was figuratively chastising the devil when he
assailed their opponents. Deeply learned in the clas-
sics, he regarded them and their traditions as a kind of
Bible. The practical and critical duties which they
seemed to lay upon him as a writer he took as seriously
as the duties the Bible laid upon him as a Christian.
""The most important of Jonson's artistic theories
was his doctrine of Humours. Every Man in His
Humour, the first play that was entirely his own work,
stated a theory and a programme for the writing of
comedy. First of all, Jonson attacked the freedom of
the romantic and historical plays, with their improb-
able plots, their action spread over many places and a
number of years, and their attempts, (such as the
battles in Shakespeare's historical plays), to represent
on the stage events too large for it. He held firm to the
classical theory of " the Unities " : namely, that a
play should concern one central action only, that it
should all happen in one place, and that it should not
cover a longer space of time than a single day. The
characters, moreover, were to be represented in terms
of the " Humours." At that time the word " humour "
had a precise meaning which it has since lost. The
various elements in a man's character were regarded